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THE CIRCULAR, 

Js published on Tuesday, Th ursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, ltlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, .V. Y. 

Texrus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Taree Dollars per annum ta those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish ty become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any choose to take it iemporarily, it will be sent 
to them fur aay period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

4dddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order——‘‘ Discontinue.” 

&sS—_ a —- - 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular. are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
gor it. 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circwar, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- * 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 











We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 





LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 


“Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A.D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on eartu 

ASIT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 

MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
filel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

oa me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘** All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

* He will swallow up Deatn in Vicrory.” Isaia% 





GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating fromm his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Uo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

al . . . . . 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families, 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
levoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


OF 


AT THE OFFICE THE CIRCULAR, 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaerer I]. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer UJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xe. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConsTITUTIONAL Curis- 
Pavu’s Views 


FOR SALE 


Criticism oF CurisTENDOM. 


Tianity. THe Bisre on MarkiaGe. 
or Marriage. Law or AbULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART III.—CoL_Loquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLavery. 

THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.-- 
By J H. Nores. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Ieavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 


sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 


basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 34,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 











Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
59 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

Jez If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid: 

J& Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing tc prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports or 
News, &e &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—-making it an 
occasion of improvement poth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 





God. 
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ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 

at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingtord, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 





-BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


VHE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties, 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &e., &e 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. : 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear Four, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds ; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. ’ 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. ‘ 
THEIR Mi. has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, 





N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists’ 
Lathes, &e &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma 
chinery generally. ‘ 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


Pn 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and faney work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

Ja? Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8S. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay outits strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 





Central Business Agency. 


Groner Craain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance inthe city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorer Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





" 1 

A New Game for the Family Cirele. 

An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 

of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 


The persons present arrange themselves so as te 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room.— 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 


A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally; or there may be ‘ going above,’ as 
in a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed 
with, and the game proceed without any form of 
penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the beok in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he fails in stating the right 
book, the reader says, The neat, and the trial pro- 
ceeds down the circle till the right book is guessed. 
The game continues in this way as long as is desira- 
ble, and at the cloze, the tallies of right guesses 
may be counted, if there are two sides, or individual 
forfeitures may be collected, if such was the plan 
adopted, 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, beginning for 
instance with Matthew, and guessing the chapter to 
which any given verse belongs. In the course of a 
few evenings, by means of this exercise, persons are 
able with facility, in most cases, to identify the 
chapter of any passage inthe book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and 
ask the number of the verse. In short there is no 
limit to the variations of the exercise, until it com- 
pletes one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he 
can give the book, chapter, and verse of any passage 
that is read. 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
lt is a faster, and at the same time a more attract- 
ive way of obtaining perfect knowledge of the Bible, 
than that used in common Sabbath schools; and the 
objection which may he made that the knowledge 
acquired in this way will be merely arithmetical or 
verbal, is found by experience to be an entire mis- 
take. Whoever wishes to be a good player, must 
study the connections and classification of the pas- 
sages, and must get a more comprehensive view of 
the differences between the various books, and the 
scope of each chapter, than is required by any other 
method of studying the Bible. 

ohhioguianennt 

Jewish Statesmen and Warriors. 

The fact is, you cannot destroy a pure race 
of the Caucasian organization. It is a physio- 
logical fact ; a simple law of nature, which has 
baffled Egyptian and Assyrian Kings, Roman 
Emperors, and Christian Inquisitors. No pe- 
nal laws, no physical tortures, can effect that.a 
superior race should be absorbed in an inferior, 
or be destroyed by it. The mixed persecuting 
races disappear ; the pure persecuted race re- 
mains. And, at this moment, in spite of cen- 
turies, or tens of centuries of degradation, the 
Jewish mind exercises a vast influence on the 
affairs of Europe. I speak not of their laws, 
which you still obey; nor of their literature, 
with which your minds are saturated; but of 
the living Hebrew intellect. You never ob- 
serve a great intellectual movement in Europe, 
in which the Jews do not greatly participate. 
The first Jesuits were Jews; that mysterious 
Russian diplomacy which so alarms western 
Europe, is organized and principally carried on 
by Jews; that mighty revolution which is at 
this moment preparing in Germany, which 
will be in fact a second and greater Reforma- 
tion, and of which so little is as yet known in 
England, is entirely developing itself under 
the auspices of Jews, who almost monopolize 
the chairs of Germany. Neander, the found- 
er of spiritual Christianity, and who is Regius 
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lin, isa Jew. Brenary, equally famous, and 
in the same University, isa Jew. Wehl, Ar- 
abic professor of Heidleberg, isa Jew. Years 
ago, when I was in Palestine, I met a German 
student who was accumulating materials for 
the history of Christianity, and studying the 
genius of the place; a modest and learned 
man. It was Wehl, the unknown, since be- 
come the first Arabic scholar of the day, and 
the author of the life of Mahomet. But for 
the German professors of this race their name 
is Legion. I think there are more than ten in 
Berlin alone. ° . ss . 

I resolved to go to St. Petersburgh. I had 
on my arrival an interview with the Russian 
Minister of Finance, Count Cancrim : I be- 
held the son of a Lithuanian Jew. Repair- 
ing to Spain, I had an audience with the Min- 
ister, Senor Mendizabel : I beheld one like 
myself, the son of a Nuovo Christiano, a Jew 
of Arragon. I consequence of what trans- 
pired at Madrid, I went strait to Paris, to con- 
sult the President of the French Council: I 
beheld the son of a French Jew, a hero, an 
imperial marshal. 

* And is Soult a Hebrew ?’ 

Yes; and several of the French marshals, 
and the most famous Massena, for example ; 
his real name was Manasseh ; but to my an- 
ecdote. 

The consequence of our consultation was, 
that some northern power should be epplied to 
in a friendly and mediative capacity. We 
fixed on Prussia, and the President of the 
Council made an application to the Prussian 
Minister, who attended a few days’ after our 
conference. Count Armin entered the Cabi- 
net, and [ beheld a Prussian Jew. So you see 
my dear Conningsby, that the world is governed 
by different personages to what is imagined by 
those who are not behind the scenes. — D Israelt. 





Defense of Undraped Figures. 

From Mrs, Jameson’s ‘ Hand-Book to the Public Galleries. 
It may be proper to take notice of the pre 
judice many people have against naked figures. 
It is difficult to discover any settled rules of 
propriety in the different modes of dress, as all 
nations and ages have fluctuated with regard to 
their notions of fashion in this matter. The 
Greek statues of the Laocoon, Apollo, Melea- 
ger, Hercules, the fighting and dying Gladia- 
tor, and the Venus de Medici, though altogeth- 
er without drapery, have surely nothing in them 
offensive to modesty—nothing immoral. On 
the contrary, looking at these figures, the mind 
of the spectator is taken up with the surpris- 
ing beauty or sublimity of the personage—his 
great strength, vigorous and manly character, 
or with the pains and agonies that so feelingly 
discover themselves throughout. the whole work. 
It is notin showing or concealing the form 
that modesty or the want of it depends : it ari- 
ses entirely from the choice and intentions of 
the artist himself. The Greeks and other 
great designers gave in to this practice of rep- 
resenting the figures undraped, in order to 
show, in its full extent, the idea of character 
they meant to establish. If it was beauty, 
they show it to youin all the limbs ; if strength, 
the same ; and the agonies of the Laocoon are 
as discernable in his foot as in his face. This 
pure and naked nature speaks a universal lan- 
guage, which is understood and valued in all 
times and countries, even where the Grecian 
dress, language and manners are neither regard- 
ed nor known. It is worth observing that ma- 
ny of the fair sex dosometimes betray themselves 
by their over-delicacy (which is the want of 
all true delicacy) in this respect. But I am 
ashamed to combat such silly affectations : they 
are beneath men who have either head or 
heart—they are unworthy of women who have 
either education or simplicity of manners-- 
they would disgrace even waiting-maids and 
sentimental man-milliners. 





Western Travet.—The lndependent had 
its representative in the great excursion party, 
from whose report we clip the following : 

‘<If it had been foretold to my father, in his 


lifetime, that his son would live to perform the | 


journey from which I have now returned— 
would pass over land and water with such speed, 
and such ease and safety of locomotion, from 
the shore of Long-Island Sound to Niagara, to 
Lake Erie, to Detroit, to a city of 80,000 in- 
habitants on the south-western shore of Lake 
Michigan, thence to the ‘Father of Waters,’ 
and northward, by a voyage of 500 miles, to 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and back again to 
the Atlantic, with a choice among various 


routes of equal speed and pleasantness, for the |" ,. : , 
greater part of that redoubled distance of 1800 which they 80 energetically combat, and organize 


miles—how nearly incredible would the predic- 
tion have been to him, with all the devout en- 
thusiasm with which he expected the approach- 
ing millennium! I remember the time when, 
with him, I performed the long journey from 
Cleveland to Counceticut--somewhat leisurely, 


indeed, as was fit when a family was to be re- 
moved, and all avoidable fatigue and exposure 
must be avoided—in not much less than six 
weeks; but now I performed that journey, 
drawn by steeds gf fire, in little more than 24 
hours. I return to my home, after a few days’ 
absence, as days are counted on the calender;-- 
but when I think of the broad regions I have 
traversed, and attempt to reckon up and re- 
hearse the wonders I have seen, it seems as if 
I had been absent for months. As I attempt 
to record my recollections, I find that I have 
more to say than the readers of The Jndepen- 
dent will desire to see in one communication.— 
I cannot now begin to describe the natural beau- 
ty and grandeur of Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
as presented to the eye of the traveller who as- 
cends or descends the mighty current of the 
Mississippi. Let it suffice at present to say, 
that one who has sailed on the Hudson, the 
Rhine, and the Tigris, is willing to pronounce 
the natural scenery of the Upper Mississippi 
better worth seeing than anything else of the 
kind that he has ever seen. 








Sronce Fisninc.—Sponge fishing is said to 
have become avery profitable business in the 
neighborhood of Key West. One hundred thou- 
sand pounds are reported to have been gathered 
during last year, and the sales amounted to $25, 
000. ‘The article is mostly procured by natives 
of the Bahamas. This is a new branch of busi- 
ness for Key West, and was formerly confined to 
the Mediterranean. We believe, however, that 
the finer quality of sponge is not found on our 
coasts, although the coarse description is abun- 
dant all about the coast of Florida and the Baha- 
ma Banks.—T'imes. 
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Use of Oppression. 
As believers in the approaching sovereignty of 
-Christ, and the age of unity, we can rejoice in the 
reign of despotism—of oppression on the earth, so 
far and so long as it drives freedom-lovers toward 
union of spirit and action in resisting a common 
foe. Unity is the essential element of heaven ; 
and God looks upon it in almost any form, with a 
gracious eye; and no doubt encourages it where- 
ever its germs are visible, though he may reap no 
direct benefit from its manifestation. Thus we 
may suppose that he has a determinate purpose in 
the apparently aggravated supremacy of evil at the 
present time; and is turning the devil’s work 
to his own account, in so ordaining it that the in- 
justice of the oppressor serves to unite and con- 
solidate the oppressed. 


We discern this increase of unity as one of the 
good results of the European embroilment—a bow 
of promise amid the impending storm. Russia, 
a huge, despotic colossus, menaces Europe with 
the rule of autocracy. England and France, fore- 
seeing the impending danger, exert their united 
strength to resist {he extension of the autocratic 
principle. The result has been, the cordial union 
and fraternization of two nations, long noted for 
their mutual and inveterate hatred. Now they 
vie witheach other in pleasing and conciliatory 
endeavors ; and their ancient feud is buried under 
the urgent necessity of present sympathy and 
cooperation, 


So in this country. The extension of the slave- 


| power is producing an effect on the freemen of the 


North similar to that which the aggressive move- 
ments of Russia produce upon the two nations of 
England and France. Old party tities, and party 
feuds are falling into disrepute, and merging in 
the grand protest which freedom is making 
against slavery. Here, as in Europe, oppression is 
like a heavy substance placed upon some yielding 
material, whose particles, by the pressure, are ce- 
mented and consolidated, till it becomes a solid 
mass, sufficiently firm to resist the superincum- 
bent weight. 

Further instances might be adduced, of a similar 
nature; but those we have cited will suffice, as 
showing the actual condition of a large part of the 
civilized world. ; 

We repeat, we rejoice in these things, as pre- 
cursors of the incoming Kingdom of God—the 
era of unity. For the principle of combined re- 
sistance to despotism, carried to its true limit, will 
not cease with the overthrow of mere human op- 
pression. Men will at last see that the evils 


against, are but the result and outgrowth—and 
but a very small part of, the great web of spirit- 
ual darkness and tyranny in which Satan has en- 
tangled mankind. And when this 1s truthfully 


seen and apprehended, we shall expect that all} } 


or condition, will unite in a revolt against that 
most oppressive of all despotisms,—the Reign of 
Sin. 





Pacific Railroad Routes. 

The subject of a Pacific Railroad occupies the 
attention of this country more or less, and a 
number of routes for such a railroad have been 
proposed and discussed. We gather some facts 
respecting these routes, from the N. Y. Times, 
and if the reader will place an Atlas before him 
we will endeavor to trace their course. The first 
or Southern route begins at San Diego on the Pa- 
cific Ocean, North Jatitude 32 deg., and runs east 
to the river Colorado. Thence crossing the Colo- 
radc it follows the course of the river Gila, cross- 
ing the Sierra Madre and striking the Rio Grande 
at about the 32d deg. of latitude. From the 
Rio Grande eastward it is proposed to follow 
nearly the same line of latitude to the River 
Colorado of Texas, with a branch leading down that 
river to <Austin—the main route continuing 
on nearly due east to the Red River, where it 
again diverges, one branch to New Orleans, and 
the other to Little Rock and Memphis, making 
a total distance from San Diego to Memphis of 
2000 miles. 

Second, is the route proposed by Mr. Gwin. It 
extends from San Francisco,situated near the 38th 
deg. of North latitude, to Walker's Pass, in the 
Sierra Nevada, near the 35th deg. of latitude,— 
thence runs eastward over an unexplored region 
of country, and strikes the Rio Grande at Albu- 
querque,—thence to San Miguel 100 miles further, 
where it diverges, the South branch striking the 
head waters of the Red River, and running east- 
ward to New Orleans, and the North branch ex- 
tending from San Miguel along the common travel- 
ing route to the Arkansas river, and thence to 
Independence and St, Louis. 

Third, is Benton’s route, extending from St. 
Louis to Kansas, on the western frontier of Mis- 
souri, thence up one of the forks of the Kansas, 
striking the head waters of the Arkansas near the 
38th deg. of latitude. From thence the route 
across the Rocky Mountains and onward to the 
Pacific has recently been explored by Col. Fre- 
mont, and we must wait for his report for a defi- 
nite delineation of it. 

Fourth, is the Central or Whitney’s route, 
which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Oceans, on a line nearly parallel to the 42d de- 
gree of North latitude. Commencing at New- 
York, it runs to Chicago, by lines already con- 
structed ; then crossing the Mississppi at several 
points, it unites again in the valley of the Platte, 
runs up that valley to Fort Laramie, thence through 
the Rocky Mountains at the South Pass to the 
head waters of the Columbia river, and terminates 
at the mouth of the Willamette rmver, the head 
of ship navigation. From the Columbia it is pro- 
posed to extend the route northward to Puget’s 
Sound, in the new territory of Washington, and 
south along the valleys of the Willamette and Sa- 
cramento rivers, to Sacramento City. 

Finally, is the Northern route, recently explo- 
red, extending from St. Paul’s on the Mississippi 
River, in a north-west direction, towards the head 
waters of the Missoun, to the 48th degree of lati- 
tude—thence westward along the main branch of 
that river, crossing the Rocky Mountains at lati- 
tude 47 deg., and terminating on Puget’s Sound. 

Each of these routes has its advocates; but 
which of them is the most practicable it is impos- 
sible to say. The writer in the Times favors the 
Central Route. 





New Ideas about Education. 

Horace Mann, in his Inaugural address on as- 
suming the Presidency of Antioch College, answers 
the common objections to the education of both 
sexes in the same seminary, and concludes this 
head with the following sensible remarks: 


“ Besides and beyond all this, I believe that the 
daily and thrice daily meeting of the sexes, with 
occasional interviews in social circles, will be mu- 
tually advantageous to them. It will work both 
moral restraint and intellectual excitement.— 
That innate regard which each sex has for the 
other sex, over and above what it has for the 
same good qualities in its own—the difference be- 
tween friendship and love—is too precious and 
too powerful an agency to be thrown away in the 
education of either. I believe it to be an agency 
which God meant we should make use of to pro- 
mote the refinement, the progress and the elevation 
of them both. I believe it may be made to su- 
persede many of our present coarse and crude 
instruments of discipline—the goads and blud- 
geons of punishment which are now employed to 
rouse young men from the stupefaction of idle- 
ness, or beat them back from the gateways of sin. 

“ And what a state of society does it invincibly 
argue among parents, and in the community at 
arge, if young men and young women cannot be 








genuine lovers of freedom, of whatever age, clime, 


brought together to pursue those enuobling stud- 


ies, and to receive those apt instructions which 
preéminently fit them for the highest duties of 
their common life, without mutual peril! Ang 
where, in reason or in the divine commands, jg 
there cither warrant or pretext for the doctrine 
that those whom God mingles together in the 
family by birth, and whom through the sacreq 
ordinance of marriage, He designs for a still closer 
relation in after life; where, I ask, is there any 
authority, human or divine, for seizing and yio. 
lently separating these same parties for four or 
six or ten of the middle years of their existence? 
—those very years when they can best prepare 
themselves, by the elevation of whatever is jp 
them of good and the suppression of whatever ig 
in them of evil, for a future companionship s0 ip. 
timate as to be lost in identity. Such separa. 
tion is obviously unnatural; and if it be necessary 
for the preservation of sexual purity, it is time 
that the whole community should take the alarm 
and hasten to devise a less monstrous remedy.” 
-- eee 

SrrawBerRrigs.—The season of this fine fruit 
is now nearly over, though at Oneida they are 
trying the experiment of watering the vines, by 
which it is said their fruitfulness may be pro. 
longed. The yield at the Oneida Garden, thus 
far has been about thirty bushels,—at Putney, 
on less than a quarter of an acre, 500 quarts. We 
should like at the close of the season a full 
statement from our strawberry-growing friends, 
of the quantity raised—the extent of ground de- 
voted to the crop—its profitableness, and any 


new facts relating to its cultivation. 





—Barnum’s Musical Congress at the Crystal 
Palace gave a Sacred Concert on Sunday evening 
last, which excited much newspaper comment and 
censure, and is not to be repeated it is officially 
announced. ‘The Bostonians express much sur- 
prise at this fact, and say that sacred concerts on 
Sunday evenings have been liberally sustained in 
Boston for thirty-five years, the resident clergy 
of all denominations attending them; and to this 
they add, that their city has the reputation of 
being on Sunday the most orderly and quiet city 
of her size in the Union. 


—Prof. Mapes, at the Farmer’s Club the other 
day, advocated the cutting of hay before it was 
very ripe. He stated that the starch which 
grasses contain changes to sugar and the sugar to 
acidity as they ripen; and that experience show- 
ed that the.best time to cut plants or grasses for 
hay is when the saccharine principle 1s the most 
fully developed. Grass when ripened contains 
more woody fiber than green grass, and hay made 
from it is not so easily digested as that made 
from the latter. We suppose the point at which 
grasses contain the most sugar is when they 
have attained their growth, and are in full bloom. 








—A Wallingford correspondent says: 

In my strawberry-selling excursions, I am 
pleased to find that where men work togethor, as 
in factories and shops, they are specially gener- 
ous and open-handed. They inquire whether 
they want the fruit, and not so much as to what 
it will cost. I have come to the conclusion that 
the mere association of persons in labor tends to 
generate a spirit which is the opposite of stingi- 
ness and narrow-mindedness ; how much more the 
association of persons in all the relations of life. 





We have no tancy for circulating accounts of 
shocking murders, and harrowing scenes of dis- 
tress, but the following shows sv plainly the 
poison and hell-fire there is in marriage exclusive- 
ness, that it may have a healthy intluence—and 
certainly will, if vice ‘to be hated, needs but to 
be seen: 

A Hanerne Case 1n Kentucky.—In December 
last, Charles Cushing was murdered in Lexington 
by William Weigert; the offense that provoked 
the fatal shot being a slight offense to the assail- 
ant’s wife. On the 15th inst., the prisoner, who 
had lain in prison from that time, was brought out 
for trial, and was convicted of murder in the first 
degree ! Cushing kept a confectionery, which the 
wife of the prisuner entered in the dusk of evening, 
in presence of several witnesses, for a purchase. 
Cushing mistook her for another person, placed 
his hand on her shoulder, saying, “ How are you, 
pretty ?’ In an instant he discovered his mistake 
and apologized, but the lady left in a rage, and 
soon after her husband and she returned to the 
shop, when the unfortunate young man was shot 
down in his tracks! When the jury had returned, 
after only twenty minutes’ absence, and had an- 
nounced their fatal decree, a most distressing scene 
was witnessed by the crowd. ‘The prisoner, ¢n- 
tirely overcome, let his head fall on his breast, 
while his wife, his sister and mother, gave vent 
to their anguish in heart-rending screams, His 
wife threw herself upon his neck, and exclaimed 
passionately, “Oh, why did 1 do this! why “did 1 
do this !” and, * Oh, how could thuse men tind him 
guilty, when they have families! Oh! 1 will die!” 
The screams gradually subsided into sobs of grief 
and anguish, while the mournful, harrowing scene 





afilicted judge, jury, bar and spectators.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, June, 18. 
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Impromptu Contributions. 

Our family last evening had some conversation 
calculated to encourage us in our work on the pa- 
per—strengthening our purpose to do and be all 
we can for it, and at the close it was proposed 
that every one present, even those who had never 
tried, should write something, as a step in faith, 
and to seal their promise of devotion. The fol- 
lowing are part of the articles contributed by this 
means, and will we think be found edifying, and 
serve at least to daguerreotype the heart of the 
publishing office : 

The Song of Safety. 
* Then safely moored—my perils o’er.” 

The above lines were brought to my 
mind with great force and beauty as my- 
self with two friends were seated on the 
deck of the ‘ Hendrick Hudson,’ admiring 
the beautiful scenery along the banks of 
the river, watching the sailing craft, and 
every now and then, looking out for New- 
York harbor. At last we came in sight 
of it with its ‘forest of masts’ and ‘ water 
crafts’ of all descriptions, from the stately 
Atlantic steamer to the energetic little 
As we 
approached the dock I noticed a great ma- 
ny vessels moored or anchored in the 
stream. And as we passed them very 
swiftly, they had the appearance of glid- 
ing along rapidly also, but that was all 
an illusion—they were securely moored 
with only a graceful, undulating motion, 
very pleasant to see. This, thought I, is 
a beautiful symbol of the way we are 
moored in Christ, with faith, and love 
for our anchor—storms may beat, waves 
rise mountain high, and surges roar, but 
ifour bark is once safely moored in the 
haven of rest we can, independent of every 
external conflict sing— 

Now safely moor'd—my perils o’er, 
Pll sing, first in night’s diadem, 
Forever, and forever more, 

The Star—the Star of Bethlehem. 





How to Overcome. 

Difficulties of whatever nature, whe- 
ther relating to health of body or faults 
in the character, can never be conquered 
by giving too direct attention to them. 
God desires our sincerity, but he is not 
pleased when we turn away from him to 
taking care of ourselves, and fretting over 
our own weaknesses; and it is only when 
we forget ourselves, and seek wholly the 
things that are Jesus Christ’s, that we 
receive grace and strength sufficient to 
overcome private troubles. ‘Seek first 
the kingdom of heaven and its righteous- 
ness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’ All our blessings, our own 
individual improvement among the rest, 
will come as a bounty on our devotion to 
God’s kingdom and cause. Paul is a good 
example : though he was put into the 
most trying circumstances, and exposed 
to all sorts of temptations, he never for a 
moment turned aside from the public ser- 
vice to attend to them. He prayed, it is 
true, that the thorn in his flesh might be 
taken away; but when the Lord answer- 
ed him—not by removing the difficulty, 
but by the assurance, ‘My grace is suf- 
ficient for thee’-—his prayer was turned 
into thanksgiving and praise, and he glo- 
ried in his infirmities, that the power of 
Christ might more abundantly rest upon 
him. 


Sympathetic Enjoyment. 

While accompanying a friend to the 
boat not long since, as he was going on a 
journey to one of the Communes, we 
Were particularly impressed with the 
satisfaction of heart that may be re- 
alized by sympathizing and participat- 


ing in others’ enjoyments and happiness. 
As in Christ we are all branches of the 
same vine, so through the intimate con- 
nection existing at the center of the 
vine, we are enabled to enter into and 
partake of others’ joys as well as sorrows, 
Our friend was very happy and thankful 
in view of his anticipated pleasures, and 
we through sympathy found ourselves 
enjoying his happiness and as much elat- 
ed as though we were placed in similar 
circumstances. 


—— 


Watking in the Truth. 

There is no passion of the soul strong- 
er than its desire to do that which prom- 
ises good to it—to act according to its 
choice. This desire—this struggling for 
freedom never leaves us—our happiness 
depends upon it. Yet we find that the 
following of our individual wills, leads 
us into multiform perplexities; and at 
last we are led to distrust our views of 
good and evil-—i. e. our own wills, and 
are led to give heed to the whisperings of 
truth and conscience, We find that free- 
dom does not necessarily bring happiness. 

Even after we have resolved to let the 
truth be our guide, we do, at times, be - 
come involved in false relations to men 
and things—we are quaffing gall; at 
such times upon looking back we can 
often see where we have been disobedient 
to our centermost convictions, and have 
followed our own affinities instead. It 
is only by perfect love for the truth and 
obedience to it, that we can possess both 
freedom and peace. Our salvation de- 
pends upon the coalescence of our own 
wills with that of God ; and until that 
is done, we shall pursue a zig zag course, 
—now on the side of truth and light, then 
on the side of self-will and tribulation. 

In the process ot learning to walk in 
the truth, we are aided by criticism 
and by the sufferings we endure. When, 
in the eagerness of our desires, we 
have ignored or not heeded the moni- 
tions of truth, then is the time for the 
truth-teller to speak, stern/y if necessary, 
and once more our attention is given to 
the interior light. If we love the truth 
the transition from our own wills to the 
truth is easy, otherwise it brings torment. 
Affliction, by checking our outward-bound 
tendencies, and by turning the attention 
upon our own consciousness, makes us re- 
flective, and puts us, if of the true seed, 
in an attitude to hear the whispers of 
Christ in us. 





The Heart’s Return. 

Christ left a beautiful home—more 
beautiful than any on this earth, and 
came down into this world of sin and 
selfishness. He did it cheerfully, without 
amurmur. It is not possible for us to 
make as great a sacrifice as he did—if we 
were called to leave those we love here, 
and go into foreign lands, it would be no- 
thing, compared with the sacrifice Christ 
made—he left the bosom of the Father to 
go to a land where he had no place to lay 
his head. He did it in obedience to his 
Father, and that we might have access to 
the river of life. Now how can we repay 
him for this ? One way certainly, there 
is; that is, by believing in his words— 
believing that in them is the bread of 
life. Confidence in Christ’s words will 
go further towards pleasing him, than 
anything else. If we come to him in 
humility and simplicity for whatever our 
hearts desire—nothing wavering, we shall 





find ourselves in possession of it. 
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A Sketch. 

Sophia grew up with nothing remarka- 
ble in her character or history, and we 
find her at the age of thirty-five settled in 
life with husband and family, and every 
prospect of the ordinary experience of wo- 
man’s existence. She expects to do as 
her mother did before her—grow matron- 
ly, attain perhaps the dignity of grand- 
mother, and quit the stage some timeafter. 
But a ‘ change comes o’er the spirit of her 
dream.’ She conceives the idea that she 
is never going to die, that the millenium 
or something of that kind is to intervene 
and abolish death, and that she may look 
forward, as from the beginning of immor- 
tality. What is the effect of this change ? 
As we found her at first she had many im- 
perfections and deficiencies of character, 
which her own natural good sense was 
not slow to perceive. But she thought 
her character was formed—her organiza- 
tion matured, and there was not time 
enough in one life, to make it over. For 
instance her faculty with children was 
not very good. She was well aware of it; 
but she supposed she should soon be out 
of the sphere where she would have a 
chance or any necessity for studying this 
art, and so she made up her mind to get 
along through her maternity as well as 
she could, and be satisfied with indiffer- 
ent success. Then she had never culti- 
vated music ; but as she had not found it 
indispensable to happiness so far, she 
chose to do without it, for the half of her 
life that remained, rather than encoun- 
ter the difficulties and awkwardness of 
learning at that age. So she had failed to 
get interested in the sciences when young 
—-hated mathematics, and neglected her 
taste in general. She had personal fauits 
that it would be well worth while to 
take pains to correct, but she thought by 
the time*she was fitted to live, she would 
be very likely todie. And so on the 
whole she did not feel any heart to lay 
foundations that would be swept away 
before she had time to complete any su- 
perstructure. 

3ut with her new prospects about liv- 
ing, how does she feel ? Now she is am- 
bitious to begin at the beginning, and 
improve every faculty and receptivity for 
happiness that is in her. She loves the 
society of children, and she proposes to 
herself to learn how to manage ¢hem 
right, so as to make the most of this en- 
joyment. There is time enough before 
her ; if she improves but very slowly, she 
will sometime have made good attain- 
ments, and the smallest addition to her 
capital for happiness, counts a good deal 
multiplied by eternity. So in respect to 
music, she will not think of living forev- 
er, deprived of the enjoyment locked up 
in that science. The difficulties of learn- 
ing are nothing compared with the pros- 
pect of eternal and ever-increasing delight 
in it. And an acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of all the arts and sciences, with a 
view to the everlasting extension of her 
knowledge and happiness in them, be- 
comes the object of her attention. In 
respect to her personal habits and char- 
acter, there is nothing too trivial, to be 
neglected, wherein she can correct herself 
or add to her virtues. Every item of 
good that she obtains, is so much added 
to her capital for happiness withont end. 

So from a state of unfruitfulness and de- 
cay, she has entered upon an everlasting 
spring-time ofgrowth. It will be obvious 





to any one, that the result would be the 
same if instead of taking up the notion 
that she was never going to die, she had 
come to conceive of her existence after 
death as only a continuation in all re- 
spects of this. 





= ——————— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
a FROM ILLINOIS. -. 
Collinsville, June 15, 1854. 
Mr. C——-: 

Dear Frienp.—lI believe I am under 
the obligation of a promise of some two 
months’ standing, to write to you soon. 
I can hardly call this ‘soon,’ but pre- 
sume it will sufficiently fulfill my promise, 
and I have oftener thought of writing 
than I have had opportunity; as I have 
been necessarily very busy. 

When I parted from you,at Brooklyn, 
I expected to have opportunity to see you 
the next day, but was unable to accom- 
plish it. Three days afterward I started 
from Troy for Illinois, with my mother 
and family. I told you in my former 
note that a slight collision near Rochester 
delayed us there two weeks, with serious 
damage to my mother—the tracture of 
a rib—from the ill effects of which she is 
not yet recovered. The accident was the 
result of gross carelessness on the part of 
the engineer, who ran back altogether 
too fast, since he did not know where our 

ar had dropped loose from the train — 
But as concerns those inside the car, 
hardly any one was hurt but those who 
were impatient and had risen to their feet, 
or those who were afraid. My mother, a 
person of wery nervous and excitable tem- 
perament, was most affected by the spirit 
of fear,and when, she saw the train return- 
ing so rapidly, started to run and escape 
from the car : she suffered most ; and next 
to her those who started up in a panic a 
moment later. As I heard the rapid ap- 
proach I recognized our danger, and an- 
ticipated a greater disaster ; but seeing 
that nothing was left for me to do, | 
could only think within myself, ‘ We are 
in God’s hands, there I'll rest without 
fear,’ when in an instant more, it was all 
over, and we were able to thank God that 
so little harm had occurred. 

What I have seen said in the Circular 
about spiritual epidemics was forcibly 
brought to my mind at that time, when 
I saw that a considerable number of rail- 
road accidents happened on that day and 
the preceding two days ; three others in 
the immediate vicinity of Rochester. 

While in that city I went to hear 
Wm. Henry Channing preach. I had 
known him as a writer and editor, and a 
speaker in Anti-slavery and Woman’s 
Rights Conventions, and had occasionally 
seen reports of his sermons when he was 
in Boston, which attracted me to hear 
him. His discourse the morning I heard 
him was addressed specially to his church, 
called Unitarian, and I doubt not having 
the real character and spirit of a Unita- 
rian church. He reviewed his connection 
with them from its beginning. He spoke 
of his having formerly kept himself free 
from sectarian and ecclesiastical connec- 
tions, and said that while resting from se- 
vere and unsuccessful labors, (I under- 
stood him to allude to his editing the 
Spirit of the Age,) and reflecting upon 
his course, the thought had pressed upon 
his mind that perhaps he had erred in 
thus refusing to throw his strength into 
organizations which others made for good 
purposes, even though they were not his 
chosen way of action. While thus bal- 
ancing the subject in mind, their call 
came to him, and he accepted it. He 
called them to witness that after he had 
been a short time with them, to make 
acquaintance, they were urgent that he 
should engage for a year, as he had done. 
And now the year being near its close, it 
was well to review it. They had been 
mutually disappointed; they in him, for 
he was not such a man as they desired 
and needed; he in them, for he could not 
do for them what he had hoped and plan- 
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on First, he had tried t to make their 
social life and religion join, by establish- 
ing social meetings of the church, by 
visiting them, and by having them visit 
him; but ere long this effort failed—the 
empty seats, that made a mockery of the 
term ‘social meeting,’ attested its utter 
failure. Next, he attempted to create a 
community of religious opinion as a basis 
of further operation , by doctrinal lectures; 
and of religious life, experience and sen- 
timent, by earnest and enthusiastic ap- 
peals to their religious feelings; but (and 
he said it sadly) this also was a failure. 
Since then he had seen nothing left for 
him to do, but to fill their pulpit in due 
course. He should now go back to his for- 
mer station, and work as an individual, 
looking to no organization for help, but 
expecting organization to be born of life. 
He then went on to sketch his ideal of a 
Christian church, which much reminded | + 
me of the thoughts common in the Cireu- 
lar on the same subject, but which fell 
short of them in this: that he did not 
set before ‘him as attainable, that aboli- 
tion of the spirit of self-hood and self- 








ty—the oneness of the kingdom of heav- 
en. His projected line seemed to lie along 
the border of that delectable land, but 
never to fall within it. 

A thought that especially arrested my 
attention, is one common and familiar to 
Circularians, 
heardfrom a pulpit. He said he could only 
account for the existing state of things on | « 
the earth by supposing that the divine man 
Jesus Christ had entered the spiritual |< 
world, and been joined by the noble band 
of apostles whom he had chose here, 
and by the saints and martyrs and holy| | 
ones of all ages; and that they had been| « 


progressing in the knowledge of God, and} yr 


in the reception of his wisdom and, pow-| ] 
er and love, and were now the great source | t 
or medium of s spiritual influes nees that} j 
are poured out upon the world, to draw 
it to God and make it-a paxt.of the king- 
dom of heaven, ‘I'his thought he pre- 
sented with great force and beauty, and 


and sustains him through all his apparent 
defeats; he believes that he is working} | 
with that glorious army, and canyot be I 
defeated, though no visible success 1t-| 
tends his efforts, 

For myself, 1 will say that on reach- 


ing my home the place that I had occu-| to my mind, 
pied as a physician was unfilled by any] as you are to live without sin. 


new comer, my friends wished me to re-| i 
sume my former business ; and it seem- 


ing, so far as I could Judge, a providen-| to my mind ; ‘ 
thee. 


tial indication, I again resumed iy call- 


ing. After I had come to. this conclu- | k 
sion, a curious little coincidence hap-| | 


pened, that has really affected my mind 
considerably. I had been reading De 
Quincey’s article on ‘ Modern Supersti- 
tions,’ in which he speaks of the ‘ Sortes | i 


you ip your work, 


but which I never before tg of Mr. Finney 
Institute, 


would. 


to study the 
the question was presented very forcibly 


suc} i passages 


without anxiety or care - for “ey means 
of subsistence,—for ‘making a living,’ 
or laying vp anything,—believing that 
God will take care of me vastly better 
than I can take care of myself. And I 
find that I speak of spiritual things more 
freely and clearly and boldly than before: 
I have ceased to preach ‘reform,’ but by 
Christ’s method of overcoming evil, by 
pointing out the root of all evil, and the 
source of all life as its antagonist. And 
I never felt happier or more peaceful in 
my life. The world presses on me, but it 


may not swallow me up. 


My heart is with 
Yours truly, 
SAMUEL WILLARD. 


But I must close. 


FROM ONFIDA. 
Oneida Commune, June 17, 1854. 
Dear Frienps: 





Thinking it might be of some inte rest | 


to the readers of the C ircular, I will give 


a short account of my religious experi- 
ence, 
faith of Christ. 


before and since I came into the 
I was born in South 
From childhood I was 


Dansville, N. Y. 


I } c '-| religiously educated, and taught by pi-| 
centering which makes entire communi-| 9ys parents of the Congregational order | 
to reverence the 
books, I was often impressed while young, 
with the importance of submission and 
obedience to the will of God ; 
no public acknowledgment of it until the 


Bible above all other 


but made 


which I then did under the 
at the Oberlin 
[ then resolved that I would 
the will of God let it be what it 
My health soon after began to 
lecline through close application to study, 


sar 1851, 


lo 


and in the spring of 1852 I was obliged 
to leave the school on account of my 


iealth. I returned home and gave much 
f my attention to the subject of health, 
naking it of the first importance, and re- 
igion secondary ; but every means failed 
ohelp me. In the fall of 1852 I was 
induced to try the Water Treatment, 


and accordingly went toa Water Cure. 
I found 
there, (being separated from all external 
religious fellowships,) to give my attention 
vidently it is the faith that comforts! to God, 
and will. 


circumstances more favorable 


and to the study of his mind 

Holiness had for some time 
een the desire of my heart, but I had 
een taught that it was to be obtained 
mly by long experience ; and being led 
will of God more perfectly, 


can you not commence just 
My heart 
wervgunnsnnid responded, J can. Many 
as the following soon came 
My grace is sufficient for 
’ ©The Lord will not allow thee to 
x tempted above that ye are able to 


year, &e.’ My soul was soon filled with 


peace in believing, and it seemed that God 
poured out his spirit without measure. 
About the same time I saw the Circular, 


umd upon reading it I found my heart 


Biblicee, and narratés‘an instance in the} much attached to the truths contained 
life of Dr. Doddridge where his course was| therein. I stopped seeking health direct- 


determined by a chance text of scripture. |] 


y, aud commenced seeking the kingdom 


A similar instance is given by Mr. Noyes,| of God and his righteousness, and to set 


on page 6, of his Religious Experience,— 
his finding Matt. 28: 5,6. An impulse}1 
affected me to try the same experiment, | ¢ 
but I resisted it as foolish and supersti- 
tious. But when I next took up my Bi-| | 
ble after I had ceased to think of the 
Sortilege, I opened in the New Testa- 
ment, and the first te thit met my}|] 
eye were Luké 10: 8, They seemed, 
especially the 9 ver., e be a direction to 
me, and I must contess I have felt” them 
as such, and am urged to accor. ‘ant ac- 
tion. 

I know not much of the gospel, but I 
preach what of it Ido know. I know} \ 
that within the past year,—in good meas- 
ure through my intercourse with your 
Community, I have a better understand-}1 
ing of the gospel, I have seen more of 
Jesus Christ, and have more faith in him, 
and more light from him; and such as I 
have I long ¢ to give unto others. 
that Iam in my present place by provi- 
dential appointment, J am going to work 





to fail 


covery. 
confess Christ’s health as mine, and to 
get up and go to work in his name.— 
Since 
and to do what my hands found to ‘do, 
without asking the question whether J 


the Lord always before my face. I was pro- 


1ounced a fanatic by some for doing so, 
umd a sure death was prophesied as my re- 


ward ; but it proved otherwise, my health 


yegan to improve right away. 

After returning home my health began 
again until I was reduced very 
so that I was thought beyond re- 
But I was enabled by faith to 


ow, 


then I have been enabled to labor, 


yas able in my own strength. By reading 


the Circular I found in my heart an in- 
creasing union with the faith of the Com- 


nunity. ‘Last fall in answer to prayer, 


I was permitted to make a visit of sev- 
eral weeks to the Oneida Community, 
which was of great profit to myself, and 
Feeling | fully persuaded me that they were a peo- 
ple 
world, gand had given the adoption of 


whom God had chosen out of the 


sons sol daughters of the Lord Almighty. 
They were ‘all of one heart and mind,’ 
and all sought the honor that cometh 
from God only. I became dead to the 
world and its institutions, and my heart 
was inspired with a new prayer, that God 
would speed the good work he had be- 





jgun, until he had made an end of the 
devil’s reign in this world, and Christ’s 


| sovereignty be universally acknowledged. 
| By the blessing and providence of God 
‘I am now enjoying the incalculable bless- 
ing of Community-life. 

Yours for the truth, W.G. Ketty. 

enconsiiaaalbieaiianmnan 
A Good Play for any Day. 

We find a chapter in the ‘ Wide, Wide World,’ 
that we like better than the authoress intended 
any one should. The heroine of the story is 
spending the Sabbath in a family where the day 





|suaded each other it would be. 





is not observed with great strictness, and is 

present at a scene among the children which she 
te (and the authoress too, apparently,) 
but which is quite edifying to us. At least, we 
think that the game the children played was bet- 
ter for Sabbath-keeping than forced sobriety, 
and that it might be made very useful, as the 
players with alittle regard for conscience, per- 
Our readers may 
judge for themselves—here follows the chapter. 
the superfluous censure referred to omitted : 

‘What a bother it is that one can’t play 
games on a Sunday !”’ said Marianne Gillespie. 

** One can play games on Sunday,’’ answered 
her brother. ‘* Where’s the odds? It’s all 
Sunday’s good for” Z think.” 

* William !—William !”’ sounded the shocked 
voice of little Ellen Chauncey,—* you’re a real 
wicked boy !”’ 

“Well now !”? said William,—‘ how am I 
wicked ? Now say,—I should like to know.— 
How is it any more wicked for us to play 
games than it is for aunt Sophia to lie abed and 
sleep, or for uncle Howard to read novels, or 
for grandpa to talk polities, or for mother to 
to talk about the fashions ?—there were she 
and Miss What’s-her-name for ever so long 
this morning doing every thing but make a dress. 
Now which ‘is the worst 7” 

© QO, William !—William !—for shame ! for 
shame !”’ said little Ellen again. 

“Do hush Ellen Chauncey ! will you ?”’ said 
Marianne, sharply ;—‘‘ and you had better hush 
too, William, if you know what is good for 
yourself. I dont care whether it’s right or 
wrong, Ido get dolefully tired with doing no- 
thing.” 

“Oh so do I!” said Margaret, yawning. — 
*“T wish one could sleep all Sunday.” 

* [ll tell you what,” said George, ‘‘ T know 
a game we can play, and no harm, either, for 
it’s all out of. the Bible.” 

“OQ do you?. let’s hear it, 
the girls. 

“*T don’t believe it is good for anything if it 
is out of the Bible,” said Margaret. * Now 
stare, Ellen Chauncey, do?” 

* T ain't staring,” said Ellen indignantly,— 
“but I don’t believe it is right to play it, if it 
is out of the Bible.” 

“Well it is though,” said George. ‘ Now 
listen ;-—’ll think “of eon to in the Bible, 
——some man or woman, you know ; and you all 
may ask me twenty questions about him to see 
if you can find out who. it is ” 

“What kind of questions 7” 

“ Any kind of questions——whadever you like.’ 

“ That willimprove your knovwle dge of scrip- 
ture history,’ said Gilbert. 

“To be sure; and exercise our memory, 
said Isabel Hawthorn. 

“Yes, and then we are 
people and what they did, 
little Ellen. 

“Or bad people and what they did,” 
William. 

* But I don’t know enough about people 


George,” cried 


r 99 


thinking of 
all the time,” 


wood 
said 


said 


and things in the Bible,” said M: argaret; “7 
could’nt guess.” 

“(Q never mind—it will be all the more 
fun,” said George. ‘Come ! ! let’s begin.-- 
Who’ll take some ody 3 

“© Q [think this will be fine!” said little 
Chauncey ;--who’s going to begin ? 

“ We have be; gun, 2? said William. “ Gil- 


bert he is thought of somebody. Man or wo- 


man ? 
. Man.?? 
“ Young or old??? 

ne hy—he was young first and old after- 
wards.”? 

*Pshaw, William! what a ridiculous ques- 
tion,’’ said his sister. ‘ Besides you musty’t 
ask more than one atatime. Rich or poor, 
Gilbert 7? 

" Hump! 1!—why I suppose he was moder- 
ately well off. I dare say I should think my- 





self a lucky fellow if I had as much.” 
* Are you answering truly, Gilbert ? 
‘Upon my honor ! iD 
“ “WwW as he in a high or low station of life >» 


} asked Miss Hawthorn. 


‘“‘ Neither at the top or the bottom of the 
ladder—a very respectable person indeed.” 

‘** But we are not getting on,’ said Marga- 
ret; ‘‘according to you he wasn’t any thing in 
partic cular; what kind of a person was he, Gil. 
bert 7” 

‘* A very good man.”’ 

‘* Handsome or 

** History don’t say.” 

“Well, what does it say ?” said George,— 
“what did he do?” 

** He took a journey once upon a time.” 

‘6 What for ?? 

‘**Do you mean why he went, 


ugly ??? 


or what wag 


1, the object of his going 7” 


** Why che one’s the same as the othe 
it 7”? 

** T beg your pardon.” 

* Well, what was the obje et of his going ?” 

“Te went aftera wife. 

‘*Sampson ! Sampson!” shouted William 
and Isabel and Ellen Chauncey. 

‘* No—it wasn’t Sampson either.’ 

*T can’t think of any body else that went 
after a wife,” said George. ‘That king— 
what’s his name 7—-that married Hsther : zr 

The children screamed. ‘ He didn’t go af, 
ter a wife, George,—his wives were brought to 
him. Was it Jacob ; ‘he 

‘** No——he didn’t go after a wife either,” said 
Gilbert ; “he married two of them, but he 
didn’t go to his uncles to find them. You had 
better go on with your questions. You have 
had eight already. If you don’t look out you 

wont catch me. Come !”? 

“Did he get the wife that he went after ?” 
asked Ellen Chauncey. 

‘** He was never married that I know of,” 
said Gilbert. 

*¢ What was the reason that he failed ?”’ said 
Tsabel. 

“© He did not fail.” 

“ Did he bring home his wife then ? you said 
he wasn’t married.’ 

‘““He never was that I know of; 
brought home a wife notwithstanding. » 

** But how funny you are, Gilber t,?? said lit- 
tle Ellen,—he had a wife and he hadn’t a wife : 
--what became of her?” 

*¢ She lived and flourished. 
tions ;--take care ” 

“* Nobody asked what country he was of,” 
said Margaret,——“* what was he Gilbert ?” 

*“¢ He was a Damascene.”’ 

* A what?” 

‘“* Of Damascus—-of Damascus. 
where Damascus is, dont you ?”? 

* Fiddle !”? said Marianne,—-—‘ I thought he 
was a Jew. . Did he live befece or after the 
flood ?”? 

“After. [should think you might have known 
that.” 

‘Well, I can’t make out anything about 
about him,’ said Marianne. ‘* We shall have 
to give it up.” 

*- No, no,—-not yet,”’ said William. 
did he go after his wife ?” 

‘* Too close a question.”? 

“Then that don’t count. 
seen her before 7” 

*“¢ Never.” 

** Was she willing to go with him?” 

** Very willing. Ladies always are when 
they go to be married. 7 

“ And what became of her 7’? 

*« She was married and lived happily,—as I 
told you.” 

** But you said fe wasn’t married 7” 

“* Weil, what then ? I didn’t say she married 
him.” 

* Whom did she marry ?”? 


* Ah that is asking the whole ; I can’t tell 
9 


you. 
‘¢ Had they far to go 7” asked Isabel. 


Several days’ journey,—I don’t know how 
for,” 

** How did they travel 7” 

On camels.” 

‘* Was it the Queen of Sheba!” 
Ellen. 

There was a roar of laughter at this happy 
thought, and poor little Ellen declared she for- 
got all but about the journey ; she remembered 
the Queen of Sheba had taken a journey, and 
the camels in the picture of the Queen of She- 
ba, and that made her think of her. 

The children gave up. Questioning seemed 
hopeless; and Gilbert at last told them his 


r, ain’t 


but he 


Twelve ques- 


You know 


**Where 


Had he ever 


ca 


« 
- 


said little 











thought. It was Eleazar, Abrabam’s steward, 
whom he sent to fetch a wife for his son Isaac. 
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